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Introduction 


Citizens  who  serve  on  vocational  advisory  committees  have  a  unique  opportunity  to  help  improve 
public  education  to  meet  the  needs  of  business  and  industry  and  to  assist  local  students  (your 
children)  in  making  informed  career  choices  to  become  productive,  self-sufficient  community 
members.  Your  expertise  shared  with  other  community  members,  vocational  teachers,  school  ad- 
ministrators and  counselors  will  help  shape  the  future  of  vocational  education  in  your  school. 

It  is  the  primary  responsibility  of  vocational  educators  to  provide  students  with  the  knowledge  and 
skills  needed  for  successful  job  entry  into  the  world  of  work.  All  paid  and  non-paid  work  should  be 
treated  as  honorable  and  worthy  of  respect.  No  job  or  job  choices  should  be  downgraded  or  con- 
sidered incompatible  with  a  person's  sex.  Instead,  both  male  and  female  students  should  be  offered 
more  career  options  based  on  ability,  interest,  and  need. 

Vocational  instruction  in  a  bias  free  environment  will  provide  program  improvement,  full  develop- 
ment of  human  potential,  and  ensure  placement  in  a  work  environment  which  is  financially  and 
psychologically  rewarding  to  every  individual  and  to  society  as  a  whole. 

Enrollment  of  students  in  vocational  programs  nontraditional  to  their  sex  will  increase  when  students 
of  both  sexes  discover  the  value  of  vocational  education,  begin  making  informed  career  decisions 
based  on  individual  ability  and  interest,  and  realize  that  all  vocational  programs  have  equal  access. 
Developing  a  sex-fair  instructional  environment,  actively  encouraging  students  to  enroll  in  programs 
nontraditional  to  their  sex,  and  providing  occupational  information  free  of  sex  stereotypes  will 
change  enrollment  trends. 

The  key  word  is  "individual"  .  .  .  developing  individual  human  potential  .  .  .  helping  students  make 
informed  and  realistic  career  choices  and  life  decisions  based  on  ability,  interest  and  need  rather  than 
cultural  stereotypes. 

This  booklet  provides  background  information  about  inequities  in  work  force  participation,  relevant 
state  and  federal  laws  passed  to  balance  the  work  force  and  earned  wages,  Montana  vocational 
enrollment  and  employment  statistics  and  some  suggestions  for  advisory  committees  to  check  out 
how  their  school  programs  measure  up.  It  may  help  you  in  taking  a  look  at  where  you  are  in  the  pro- 
cess of  providing  equal  access  and  sex-fair  vocational  programs.  If  vocational  education  programs  in 
your  school  have  less  than  1 0  percent  enrollment  of  one  sex  or  the  other  perhaps  it's  time  to  take  a 
look  at  the  reasons  why. 

For  special  help  in  program  improvement  through  sex  equity  contact: 

Sally  Moore,  Specialist 

Human  Potential  Development 

Office  of  Public  Instruction 

State  Capitol 

Helena,  MT  59620 


The  Office  of  Public  Instruction  complies  with  federal  regulations 
prohibiting  discrimination  based  on  veteran  status, 
religion,  age,  sex,  national  origin,  handicap  or  race 
in  program  access,  admission  and  employment. 
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What  is  the  Problem?* 


The  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1976  mandated  that  action  be  taken  to  overcome  sex 
bias,  sex  discrimination,  and  sex  stereotyping  in  vocational  education.  This  law  is  seeking  to 
alleviate  the  problems  of  occupational  sex  segregation,  imbalanced  employment  patterns,  wage  dif- 
ferentials, and  expand  the  career  horizons  and  role  expectations  of  persons  enrolled  in  vocational 
education. 

Occupational  Sex  Segregation 

The  underlying  problem  is  occupational  sex  segregation  — the  tendency  of  many  occupations  to  be 
almost  exclusively  male  while  others  are  almost  exclusively  female.  Women  are  concentrated  in 
fewer  occupations  than  are  men,  and  those  occupations  tend  to  have  lower  average  wages  than 
male-dominated  jobs. 

Patterns  Remain  the  Same 

While  the  number  of  women  in  the  paid  labor  force  has  increased  dramatically,  resulting  in  a  labor 
force  53  percent  female  in  1  981 ,  up  from  30  percent  in  1  950  (U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  1  981 ), 
the  pattern  of  employment  has  not  changed.  Despite  widespread  publicity  regarding  pioneering 
women  in  previously  all  male  blue-collar  jobs  and  men  in  pink-collar  jobs,  they  remain  rare  excep- 
tions. 


Wage  Gap  has  Increased 

Aside  from  some  remaining  cases  of  sex  discrimination  in  pay,  the  major  cause  of  the  gap  is  the  con- 
centration of  women  in  lower  paying  job  categories.  Analysis  of  wage  patterns  have  shown  that 
although  women  earn  less  than  men  in  all  fields,  women  who  work  in  traditionally  male  occupations 
earn  considerably  more  than  women  who  work  in  traditionally  female  occupations.  Women  earn  .59 
for  every  $1  earned  by  a  man;  in  1955  it  was  .64  for  every  $1  earned  by  a  man. 

Why  Sex  Segregation? 

Where  does  sex  segregation  originate  and  why  does  it  persist?  For  many  years  most  employment 
was  simply  closed  to  women.  Until  Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1  964,  such  discrimination  was 
not  against  the  law.  Furthermore,  the  provisions  of  Title  VII  were  not  applied  to  public  employment 
or  to  professional  employees  until  the  law  was  amended  in  1  972.  Precedent,  role  models,  informal 
information  networks,  and  established  guidance  and  counseling  systems  and  procedures  still  tend  to 
guide  women  into  those  few  fields  of  teaching,  nursing,  clerical,  and  services  jobs  that  were  once 
their  only  options. 

New  Opportunities 

Many  opportunities  are  now  available,  and  many  employers  are  under  considerable  pressure  to  hire 
women  and  men  in  their  job  categories  traditionally  for  one  sex.  For  example,  recent  federal  regula- 
tions have  set  percentage  goals  for  hiring  women  in  the  construction  trades  (U.S.  Department  of 
Labor,  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance  Programs,  1978),  and  another  set  of  regulations  re- 
quires goals  and  timetables  in  apprenticeship  programs  (U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Office  of  the 
Secretary,  1978). 

Due  to  a  multimillion  dollar  court  case  in  1973,  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
has  set  a  priority  for  affirmative  action  in  hiring  both  women  and  men  for  positions  nontraditional  to 
their  sex. 


Lack  of  Information 

Few  women  seem  aware  of  their  expanded  opportunities,  or  even  of  the  probability  of  spending  their 
lives  in  the  paid  work  force.  The  traditional  structure  consisting  of  an  employed  father,  a  mother  at 
home  and  two  school-aged  children  now  represents  7  percent  of  American  families.  The  two  wage 
earner  household  (husband  and  wife)  is  the  more  common  form,  representing  47  percent  of 
American  families.  In  addition,  1  5  percent  of  households  are  headed  by  women. 

Career  Choices  are  Shaped  by  Stereotypes 

The  forces  shaping  a  person's  career  choice  are  more  subtle  and  more  pervasive  than  simple  facts 
about  employment  opportunities  and  wages.  One  of  the  factors  affecting  choice  is  the  image  of  the 
job  as  being  "masculine"  or  "feminine."  An  individual's  concept  of  what  behaviors  and  careers  are 
appropriate  to  his  or  her  sex  is  formed  very  young  and  reinforced  throughout  life.  A  number  of 
studies  have  documented  that  children  acquire  sex  role  stereotypes  early,  seeing  some  occupations 
"for  men"  and  others  "for  women,"  and  that  they  adapt  their  choices  to  these  stereotypes.  Boys 
consistently  select  a  wider  variety  of  occupations  than  girls.  Girls  tend  to  believe  that  they  have  a 
choice  to  either  get  married  or  work. 

Schools,  reflecting  the  society  around  them  tend  to  reinforce  sex  role  stereotypes.  Stereotypes 
abound  in  materials,  practices  and  staffing  patterns. 

Vocational  Education 

Although  opportunities  to  counteract  sex  stereotyping  occur  in  all  areas  of  the  curriculum,  from 
social  studies  to  mathematics  to  physical  education,  and  at  all  grade  levels,  from  nursery  school  to 
graduate  school,  there  is  a  special  need  to  address  the  issue  in  vocational  education.  Vocational 
Education  programs  are  designed  to  prepare  students  for  the  world  of  work.  These  programs  also 
provide  an  opportunity  for  students  to  acquire  more  generalized  job  skills,  a  better  understanding  of 
the  workplace,  increased  self-confidence,  and  appropriate  interpersonal  behaviors  and  attitudes  for 
work.  All  of  these  benefits  are  important  to  both  sexes  and  are  related  to  the  ability  to  succeed  in  ob- 
taining and  advancing  in  employment. 

Is  it  a  Chicken  or  an  Egg? 

Some  educators  have  argued  that  the  purpose  of  vocational  education  programs  is  to  provide  trained 
students  for  readily  available  jobs,  and  since  some  employers  still  discriminate  by  sex,  the  school 
should  not  encourage  female  enrollments  in  traditionally  male  fields,  or  vice  versa.  Many  others 
believe  the  proper  role  of  the  school  is  to  provide  leadership  to  the  community  and  to  work  to  over- 
come discrimination,  bias  and  stereotyping  in  all  forms. 


'Edited  from  Fostering  Sex  Fairness  in  Vocational  Education:  Strategies  for  Administrators,  Steiger 
and  Schlesinger,  National  Center  for  Research  in  Vocational  Education,  Ohio  State  University,  Col- 
umbus, OH,  1979,  No.  147. 
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Facts  to  Remember  About  Working  Women* 


Many  women  work  outside  the  home. 

1 .  Women  are  42%  of  the  paid  labor  force. 

2.  51  %  of  all  women  between  ages  1  6  and  64  work. 

3.  56%  of  married  women  work. 

4.  53%  of  all  mothers  with  children  under  1  8  work. 

5.  In  nearly  six  out  of  ten  families  where  husband  and  wife  are  present  (83%  of  all  families), 
both  partners  work. 

6.  Nine  out  of  ten  women  will  marry. 

7.  Eight  out  of  ten  women  will  marry  and  have  children. 

Women  work  a  significant  portion  of  their  lives. 

8.  Seven  out  of  ten  women  who  work  outside  the  home  work  full-time. 

9.  Nine  out  of  ten  women  will  work  sometime  during  their  lifetime. 

10.  As  of  1  978,  an  1  8-year  old  woman  is  likely  to  work  34  years  as  well  as  marry  and  have 
two  children. 


Women  work  out  of  economic  need. 

1  1 .    45%  of  working  women  must  support  themselves  or  a  family. 

1  2.     1  5%  of  working  women  have  husbands  who  earn  less  than  $7,000  a  year.  An  additional 
12%  of  working  women  have  husbands  who  earn  between  $7,000  and  $10,000. 

13.  14.4%  of  all  families  are  headed  by  women,  an  increase  of  100%  since  1940. 

14.  32%  of  families  headed  by  women  have  incomes  less  than  $5,500. 

For  most  women,  working  does  not  meet  their  economic  need. 

1  5.    Women  are  clustered  in  the  lower  paying  occupations  — 80%  of  all  working  women  are  in 

clerical,  service  and  retail  sale  or  factory  jobs. 
1  6.    Women's  median  income  for  full-time  year-round  work  is  59%  of  men's  income—  $8,81  4 

as  compared  to  $1  5,070. 
17.    Women's  median  income  is  between  53-64%  of  men's  at  each  educational  level. 


"Working  is  defined  here  as  being  in  the  paid  labor  force. 

Sources:    U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,   1978,  and  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1970. 
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What's  in  it  for  Men?* 


To  assume  that  sex  equity  has  succeeded  when  female  nontraditional  vocational  education 
enrollments  grow,  is  as  naive  as  to  be  impressed  that  male  secretaries  have  increased  by  24  percent 
since  1972.  If  sex  equity  is  to  have  a  profound  impact  on  socialization,  both  genders  need  to 
evaluate  life  role  expectations.  Economic  forces  joined  with  feminist  ideology  have  challenged  tradi- 
tional male  roles  in  the  family  and  work.  With  women  securing  paid  employment  at  record  rates,  men 
are  often  left  to  plan  accommodating  roles  in  family  life. 

Ironically,  little  attention  addresses  how  the  majority  of  the  paid  labor  force  is  manipulated  into 
career  choices  by  sex  stereotyping.  Since  men  dominate  occupations  with  greater  economic  returns, 
levels  of  prestige  and  decision-making  power,  there  has  been  little  investment  in  considering  non- 
traditional  occupations.  Most  men  have  been  nurtured  on  a  work  ethic  crucial  to  earlier  stages  of  in- 
dustrial development  where  they  lived  and  died  by  competition,  measured  success  by  achievement, 
and  the  accumulation  of  possessions  was  the  highest  virtue.  Today,  just  as  business  and  relation- 
ships demand  new  cooperative  styles,  men  might  better  learn  how  to  communicate  with  women  in 
their  lives,  both  in  the  work  place,  where  only  men  used  to  be,  and  in  areas  of  partnership  and 
parenthood. 

Seeking  excellence,  achievement,  and  productivity,  many  successful  men  know  the  advantages  of 
being  sensitive,  cooperative,  emotionally  expressive  and  nurturing.  They  also  know  the  cost  of 
following  the  unemotional,  dominating  and  aggressive  male  stereotypes  which  have  left 
many  tired  and  unfulfilled  in  life  roles  outside  of  vocations. 

Many  men  have  failed  to  see  their  control  over  their  own  socialization.  They  have  been  bred  to  be 
workers  first,  fathers  second  and  partners  third.  Sex  equity  can  mean  more  choices  in  how  men 
relate  and  expend  their  energy. 

If  males  see  sex  equity  as  a  female  issue  that  will  emasculate  them,  they  will  face  roles  which  define 
them  as  sole  bread-winners,  with  narrow  and  uncreative  choices.  However,  if  men  can  see  "what's 
in  it  for  me,"  they  will  see  that  behavior  does  not  have  masculine  or  feminine  attached  but  rather 
that  each  person  has  the  potential  to  be  job-  and  people-oriented,  tough  and  nurturing,  cooperative 
and  competitive,  and  independent  as  well  as  interdependent. 


*Sex  Equity  "WIFMS":  What's  in  it  for  Me(n)?,  Rich  Feller,  Assistant  Professor  of  Counseling  and 
Career  Guidance  at  Colorado  State  University,  Ft.  Collins,  CO. 


What  are  the  Relevant  Laws? 


I.  Title  IX  of  the  Education  Amendments,  1972 

"No  person  .  .  .  shall,  on  the  basis  of  sex,  be  excluded  from  participation  in,  be  denied  the  benefits 
of,  or  be  subjected  to  discrimination  under  any  education  program  or  activity  receiving  federal  finan- 
cial assistance  .  .  ." 

A.  General  provisions  — 86.3-86.9 

1 .  Each  school  district  must  evaluate  current  policies  and  practices  and  take  steps  necessary 
to  end  discrimination. 

2.  Each  school  district  must  adopt  and  publish  grievance  procedures  to  resolve  student  and 
employee  complaints  alleging  discrimination. 

3.  Each  school  district  must  appoint  at  least  one  employee  to  coordinate  efforts  to  comply 
with  Title  IX. 

4.  All  announcements,  bulletins,  catalogs,  and  applications  must  contain  a  notice  of  policy 
for  non-discrimination,  grievance  procedure  and  name  of  Title  IX  coordinator. 

B.  Treatment  of  Students-86. 31  -86.42 

1 .  86.31 :  General  coverage:  Each  school  district  must  treat  their  admitted  students  without 
discrimination  in  courses,  extracurricular  activities,  benefits,  financial  aid,  facilities,  hous- 
ing, rules  and  regulations  (including  rules  of  appearance). 

2.  86.34:  General  coverage:  Courses  or  other  educational  activities  may  not  be  provided 
separately  on  the  basis  of  sex. 

3.  86.36:  Counseling:  Whenever  a  school  finds  that  a  class  has  a  disproportionate  number 
of  students  of  one  sex,  it  must  take  necessary  actions  to  assure  that  sex  bias  in  counsel- 
ing or  testing  is  not  responsible. 

4.  86.37:  Students  Financial  Aid:  A  school  district  may  not  employ  students  against  one 
sex,  or  provide  services  to  any  other  organization  which  does  so. 

II.  Title  II  of  the  Education  Amendments,  1  976 

A.  1  04. 1 1  1 :  Establishment  of  local  advisory  councils:  (d)  Each  school  district  shall  establish  local 
advisory  committees  which  have  an  appropriate  representation  of  both  sexes  of  the  racial  and 
ethnic  minorities  found  in  the  program  areas,  schools,  communities  or  region  which  the  council 
serves. 

B.  104.75:  Responsibilities  of  full-time  personnel  working  in  sex  equity,  hired  by  Department  of 
Vocational  Education,  Office  of  Public  Instruction: 

1 .  create  an  awareness  of  programs  and  activities  in  vocational  education  designed  to 
reduce  sex  bias  and  stereotyping. 

2.  collect,  analyze,  and  disseminate  data  on  status  of  women  and  men  students  and 
employees  in  state  vocational  education  programs  and  correct  problems  identified. 

3.  create  awareness  of  the  Title  IX  complaint  process. 

4.  review  all  project  applications  to  assure  that  sex  equity  is  addressed. 

5.  review  all  vocational  education  programs  in  Montana  for  sex  bias. 

6.  monitor  the  implementation  of  laws  prohibiting  sex  discrimination  in  employment  prac- 
tices relating  to  vocational  education. 

7.  assist  school  districts  in  improving  vocational  education  opportunities  for  women  and 
men. 

8.  review  the  self-evaluations  required  by  Title  IX. 

9.  make  information  available  to  designated  state  and  national  councils  and  boards  and  other 
interested  groups. 
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III.      Montana  Human  Rights  Bill,  1974,  as  amended 

A.  49-2-307.  Discrimination  in  Education.  It  is  an  unlawful  discriminatory  practice  for  an  educa- 
tional institution: 

1 .  to  exclude,  expel,  limit,  or  otherwise  discriminate  against  an  individual  seeking  admission 
as  a  student  ...  in  the  terms,  conditions,  or  privileges  of  the  institution  because  of  race, 
creed,  religion,  sex,  marital  status,  color,  age,  physical  handicap,  or  national  origin  .  .  . 

2.  to  print  or  publish  a  catalog  or  (handbook)  indicating  a  limitation,  specification,  or 
discrimination  based  on  race,  color,  creed  sex  ...  of  an  applicant  for  admission. 

B.  49-3-203.  Educational,  counseling,  and  training  programs.  All  educational,  counseling,  and 
vocational  guidance  programs  and  all  apprenticeships  and  on-the-job  training  programs  ...  in 
which  state  and  local  government  agencies  (school  districts)  participate  must  be  open  to  ill 
persons,  who  must  be  accepted  on  the  basis  of  merit  and  justifications  without  regard  to 
race  .  .  .  creed  .  .  .  sex  .  .  .. 

Such  programs  must  be  conducted  to  encourage  the  full  development  of  the  interests,  ap- 
titudes, skills,  and  capacities  of  all  students,  with  special  attention  to  the  problems  of  culturally 
deprived,  educationally  handicapped,  or  economically  disadvantaged  persons.  Expansion  of 
training  opportunities  under  these  programs  must  be  encouraged  to  involve  larger  numbers  of 
participants  from  those  segments  of  the  labor  force  in  which  the  need  for  expanding  levels  of 
skill  is  greatest. 

C.  49-3-206.  Distribution  of  governmental  funds.  State  agencies  may  not  provide  grants,  loans, 
or  other  financial  assistance  to  public  agencies  (school  districts)  .  .  .  which  engage  in 
discriminatory  practices. 
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What  Can  Advisory  Committees  Do? 


Public  Relations 


Coordinate  efforts  with  administration  and  vocational  teachers  to  make  the  community  aware  of  the 
personal  advantages  and  career  opportunities  available  for  students  of  both  sexes  enrolling  in  voca- 
tional programs  offered  at  your  school.  This  can  be  done  with: 

A.  newspaper  articles  and  pictures 

B.  radio  spot  announcements 

C.  brochures  or  fliers  to  parents,  businesses,  community  groups 

D.  school  visitation  programs 

E.  talks  to  civic  organizations. 

School  Policies  and  Procedures 

Visit  with  school  administrators  and  find  out  what  the  school  policies  are  for  equal  access  to  voca- 
tional programs. 

A.  Are  all  classes  open  to  both  boys  and  girls? 

B.  Is  there  a  nondiscrimination  policy  statement  in  the  board  policy  and  student  handbooks? 

C.  Does  the  class  schedule  allow  students  to  take  both  home  economics  and  shop  classes  at  the 
7th,  8th  and  9th  grade  level  so  that  they  have  the  opportunity  to  learn  basic  introductory  skills 
that  are  a  prerequisite  for  upper  level  classes? 

D.  Is  there  a  grievance  procedure  for  students  who  feel  they  have  experienced  discrimination? 

E.  Do  students/faculty  know  who  the  Title  IX  coordinator  is  and  that  he/she  is  the  person  to 
whom  they  should  take  a  grievance? 

F.  Are  there  standards  governing  the  selection  and  use  of  sex  fair  texts? 

Enrollment  Barriers 

Talk  with  vocational  teachers  and  find  out  if  there  are  barriers  to  enrollment  of  one  sex  in  other  sex 
dominated  classes: 

A.  Do  students  accept  the  other  sex  with  a  minimum  amount  of  hassle  or  teasing? 

B.  Do  posters  or  bulletin  board  displays  encourage  the  nontraditional  student  to  enroll? 

C.  Do  occupational  or  career  materials  and  presentations  encourage  both  sexes  to  consider  the 
advantages  of  employment  related  to  the  vocational  course? 

D.  Does  the  teacher  welcome  and/or  encourage  students  of  both  sexes  into  her/his  classroom? 

E.  Are  course  descriptions  and  course  titles  written  so  that  both  boys  and  girls  can  relate  to  them? 

F.  Are  students  of  both  sexes  involved  members  of  student  organizations?  (FHA,  FFA,  VICA, 
DECA  and  OEA) 

G.  Have  tests  and  instructional  materials  been  evaluated  for  sex  bias  and  stereotyping? 

Guidance  and  Counseling 

Talk  with  the  guidance  counselor  to  see  if  there  are  barriers  to  students  of  either  sex  enrolling  in 
vocational  courses. 

A.  Does  the  occupational  and  educational  information  in  the  counselor's  office  illustrate  both  men 
and  women  in  all  occupations? 

B.  Does  the  counselor  have  a  sex  fair  attitude  when  girls  express  a  desire  to  sign  up  for  shop  and 
boys  for  home  economics  or  office  practice  classes? 

C.  Does  the  counselor  tell  students  about  the  personal  and  occupational  advantages  for  girls 
enrolling  in  shop  classes  and  boys  enrolling  in  home  economics  and  business  classes? 

D.  Do  career  programs  include  information  about  women  and  men  in  nontraditional  roles  and 
careers? 

E.  If  counselor  assists  in  job  placement,  are  students  placed  in  employment  dependent  on  their 
abilities,  interests,  and  needs  rather  than  cultural  stereotypes? 


- 


Cooperative  Work  Experience 

If  your  school  participates  in  a  cooperative  work  experience  program  do  employers  with  whom  the 
school  contracts  adhere  to  equal  employment  opportunity  guidelines? 

Advisory  Committees 

Do  the  advisory  committees  that  serve  each  program  area  have  an  appropriate  representative  of 
both  sexes  as  members?  Are  members  familiar  with  or  concerned  about  problems  of  sex  discrimina- 
tion and  stereotyping  in  education,  job  training,  and  employment? 

In-service  Training 

Initiate  an  in-service  training  program  in  your  school  for  teachers,  counselors,  administrators  and  ad- 
visory councils  to  explore  the  consequences  of  sex  bias  and  stereotyping  and  strategies  for  ex- 
panding student  role  and  career  expectations. 

Publications 

Look  at  school  catalogs,  bulletins,  brochures. 

A.  Do  pictures  illustrate  that  classes  are  available  to  both  sexes? 

B.  Has  the  language  been  expanded  to  include  both  sexes?  (he/she;  his/her,  their,  they,  boys/girls, 
women/men;  students) 
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MALE  FEMALE  STUDENT  ENROLLMENT  COMPARISON 
MONTANA  POST  SECONDARY  VOCATIONAL  TECHNICAL  CENTERS 

1976  -  1980 


Agriculture 

01.0100  Agriculture  Prod, 
01.0300  Agriculture  Mech 
01.0700  Forestry 
TOTAL 


1976 

1980 

M 

% 

F 

% 

M 

% 

F 

% 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

14 

88% 

2 

16% 

38 

100% 

25 

100% 

70 

89% 

9 

11% 

41 

80 

70% 
81% 

17 
19 

30% 

108 

93% 

9 

~H 

14% 

Distributive  Education 
04.0800  Gen.  Merchandising 


109   69%    55   33% 


41 


35%    78 


65% 


Health  Occupations 
07.0101  Dental  Assistant 

07.0302  Practical  Nursing 

07.0303  Nursing  Assistant 
07.0305  Surgical  Tech. 

07.0903  Respiratory  Therapy  Tech. 
TOTAL 


1 

2% 

57 

98% 

47 

100% 

16 

6% 

250 

94% 

11 

3% 

332 

97% 

7 

3% 

65 

98% 

6 

10% 

52 

90% 

3 

20% 

12 

80% 

1 

6% 

16 

94% 

7 

35% 

13 

65% 

9 
27 

23% 

5% 

30 
477 

77% 

34 

8% 

397 

92% 

95% 

Home  Economics  (Wage  Earning) 
09.0203  Food  Mgmt.  Prod.  &  Serv. 


40 


6% 


26   40% 


37   56% 


29 


44% 


Business  Occupations 


14.0100 

Acct.  &  Computing  Occ. 

65 

42% 

90 

58% 

89 

31% 

195 

69% 

14.0201 

Computer  &  Console  Oper. 

44 

24% 

140 

76% 

39 

20% 

160 

80% 

14.0203 

Programmers 

- 

- 

- 

- 

23 

43% 

31 

57% 

14.0300 

Filing,  Off.  Mach.,  Clerical 

40 

12% 

296 

88% 

7 

2% 

311 

98% 

14.0600 

Educational  Assistant 

16 

100% 

1 

10% 

9 

90% 

14.0700 

Steno.,  Secretarial  &  Rel. 
TOTAL 

20 
169 

4% 
13% 

562 
1104 

96% 
87% 

4 

1% 

357 

99% 

163 

13% 

1063 

87% 

Technica 

1  Trades 

25 

96% 

1 

4% 

15 

79% 

4 

16.0106 

Civ.  Tech.  Eng.  &  Land  Surv. 

21% 

16.0107 

Electrical  Tech. 

38 

100% 

42 

96% 

2 

4% 

16.0109 

Electromechanical  Tech. 
TOTAL 

50 
113 

98% 
98% 

1 
2 

2% 
2% 

48 

94% 

3 

6% 

105 

92% 

9 

8% 

Industrial  Trades 

17.0100 

Air  Conditioning 

37 

100% 

59 

97% 

2 

3% 

17.0109 

Industrial  Electronics 

56 

97% 

2 

3% 

65 

94% 

4 

6% 

17.0301 

Body  and  Fender  Repair 

46 

100% 

94 

97% 

3 

3% 

17.0302 

Auto  Mechanics 

177 

99% 

2 

1% 

212 

96% 

8 

4% 

17.0400 

Aviation  Occ. 

58 

64% 

32 

36% 

74 

96% 

3 

4% 

17.1001 

Carpentry 

51 

98% 

1 

2% 

72 

96% 

3 

4% 

17.1003 

Heavy  Equip.  Op.  &  Main. 

89 

99% 

1 

1% 

45 

98% 

1 

2% 

17.1200 

Diesel  Mech. 

113 

100% 

124 

98% 

2 

2% 

17.1300 

Drafting  Occ. 

46 

87% 

7 

13% 

34 

69% 

25 

51% 

17.1500 

Electronic  Occ. 

37 

100% 

16 

100% 

17.2100 

Instrument  Main.  &  Repair 

15 

100% 

15 

93% 

1 

7% 

17.2302 

Machine  Shop 

34 

100% 

41 

95% 

2 

5% 

17.2306 

Welding  &  Cutting 

263 

98% 

5 

2% 

203 

96% 

8 

4% 

17.3100 

Small  Engine  Repair 

65 

97% 

2 

3% 

49 

98% 

1 

2% 

17.9900 

Truck  &  Coach  Repair 

- 

- 

- 

- 

17 

100% 

17.9901 

Truck  Driving 

35 

90% 

4 

10% 

5 

100% 

17.9902 

Multi  Occupations 

88 

64% 

50 

36% 

14 

40% 

21 

60% 

TOTAL 

1210 

92% 

106 

8% 

1139 

93% 

84 

7% 

COMPOSITE  TOTAL 

1634 

50% 
-10 

1618 

50% 

1154 

48% 

1652 

52% 

Employment  Data 


The  following  chart  shows  data  from  an  employment  needs  assessment  conducted  in  Montana  in 
1  978.  *  Inquiries  were  sent  to  businesses  served  by  area  vocational  technical  centers.  A  percentage 
of  employees  hired  were  trained  at  the  vo-tech  centers  and  the  centers  were  considered  sources  of 
qualified  applicants.  These  statistics  do  not  indicate  placement  of  completers  of  vocational  training, 
but  do  indicate  nontraditional  employment  trends. 


Employment  Areas 

%  of  Businesses 

Average  No. 

Average  No. 

Responding 

Females 

Males 

Employed 

Employed 

Industrial  Electronics  Tech. 

.65 

0 

42 

Air  Conditioning  and  Refrig. 

.18 

5 

70 

Auto  Body  Repair 

.32 

3 

165 

Auto  Mechanics 

.49 

26 

923 

Building  Trades 

.61 

0 

454 

Combination  Welding 

.41 

30 

819 

Diesel  (Eng.)  Mechanics 

.38 

4 

309 

Drafting 

.68 

52 

184 

Heavy  Equip.  Maintenance 

.22 

3 

83 

Heavy  Equip.  Operators 

.24 

26 

515 

Machine  Shop 

.49 

1 

191 

Radio  &  Television  Repair 

.61 

9 

25 

Small  Engine  Repair 

.33 

6 

72 

Truck  and  Coach  Mechanic 

.53 

6 

326 

Truck  Driving 

.52 

81 

4,184 

Watch  Making  &  Jewelry  Repair 

.40 

1 

34 

Argi  Mechanics 

.50 

13 

806 

Forestry  Technician 

.49 

2 

54 

Farm  &  Ranch  Management 

.24 

25 

71 

Mid-Management 

.32 

588 

428 

Dental  Assistant 

.64 

142 

1 

Nurse  Assistant  (Aide) 

.52 

1,135 

177 

Operating  Room  Tech. 

.50 

40 

18 

Practical  Nursing 

.65 

1,441 

53 

Respiratory  Therapy  Tech. 

.59 

30 

20 

Food  Services 

.38 

896 

457 

Accounting/Bookkeeping 

.55 

482 

70 

Business  Data  Processing 

.49 

263 

88 

Educational  Assistant 

.71 

1,293 

114 

Secretarial 

.44 

2,690 

73 

Civil  Engineering  Tech. 

.55 

1 

108 

Electrical  Technology 

.61 

10 

197 

Electro-Mechanical  Tech. 

.40 

4 

91 

Aircraft  Mechanics 

.98 

11 

100 

*  Manpower  Survey,  Missoula  Vo-Tech  Center,   1978. 
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Resource  Materials 

Available  on  loan:  call  Sally  Moore,  1-800-332-3402. 

A—  Student  Activities 

F-  Film 

FS—  Filmstrip 

G—  Game 

I—  General  Information 

K—  Kit  of  Activities 

S/T—  Slides/Tape 

V-  Video 

F  1 .       Break  Out,  Texas  Department  of  Vocational  Education,  Austin,  TX.  Interviews  with  six 

women  in  nontraditional  industrial  jobs  on  job  site,  1  979,  30  minute  video  tape,  color, 
or  1  6  mm  film. 

FS  2.       Career  Planning:  Alternatives  and  Misconceptions,  Public  Information  and  Educational 

F  Services,  Incorporated,  Bozeman,  MT,  1977.  16  mm  color  film,  (12  minutes),  coor- 

dinated discussion  filmstrip  and  cassette  tape  (15-30  minutes).  Emphasis  on  impor- 
tance of  goals,  values,  feelings.  Stresses  alternatives  to  college.  Use  with  junior  high  or 
senior  high  freshmen. 

G  3.       Expanding  Career  Horizons,  Illinois  State  Board  of  Education,  1  979.  Classroom  activi- 

K  ties  for  reducing  sex  bias  and  sex  role  stereotyping.  Includes  simulation  game,  Working 

Together  which  includes  five  game  boards  (30-40  people  can  play  at  one  time).  Game 
simulates  real  life  situations  of  marriage,  standard  of  living,  cost  of  living,  wages,  part- 
nership. Five  one-hour  class  sessions  are  recommended. 

K  4.       Expanding  Roles:  Activities  for  Promoting  Youth  Leadership  and  Organizations,  Project 

G  MOVE,  SUNY  College  of  Technology,  Utica,  NY,   1980.  Kit  includes  filmstrip/tape, 

FS  "Expanding  Roles  for  a  Changing  World,"  Bingo  game  on  expanding  work  and  family 

roles,  and  other  classroom  activities. 

S/T  5.  Hey,  What  are  Your  Plans  for  the  Next  60  Years?,  Verheyden  Associates,  Washington, 
D.C.,1978.  Filmstrip/tape  that  explores  career  planning  and  occupational  options  for 
boys  and  girls,  changing  social  and  work  roles.  Twenty  minute  presentation,  follow 
with  discussion. 

FS  6.       Jobs  and  Gender,  Guidance  Associate,  NY,    1971.  Two  color  filmstrips/records  or 

cassettes,  1  8  minutes.  Interviews  with  men  and  women  in  nontraditional  jobs.  En- 
courages students  to  examine  attitudes  and  feelings  about  work  roles. 

S  7.       Nontraditional    Work    Roles,    National    Association    of    Vocational    Technical    Com- 

municators. Set  of  30  slides  showing  men  and  women  in  nontraditional  occupations  on 
the  job  site.  No  script. 

S/T  8.  Sex  Equity  in  Apprenticeship  Series,  American  River  College,  Sacramento,  CA,  1  980. 
Each  carousel  slide/tape  set  explores  apprenticeship  opportunities,  qualifications, 
guidelines. 

1 .  The  World  of  Apprenticeship  — general 

2.  Apprenticeship  in  the  Operating  Engineers 

3.  Apprenticeship  in  the  Culinary  Professions 

4.  Apprenticeship  in  Carpentry 

5.  Apprenticeship  in  Auto  Mechanics 
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S/T  9.  There's  a  Kangaroo  in  My  Classroom,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  MO,  1  979.  A 
slide/tape  presentation  for  elementary  or  early  junior  high.  Story  of  a  kangaroo  and 
equal  access  to  vocational  programs. 

*S/T  10.  Those  People  Really  Are  Doing  Those  Jobs  .  .  .  ,  Sex  Equity  in  Career/Opportunities, 
California  State  Department  of  Education,  1  980.  Slide/tape  presentation  on  men  and 
women  in  nontraditional  jobs,  explores  expanded  work  and  family  roles. 

F  11.     When  I  Grow  Up,  Motorola  Teleprogram  Center,  Schiller  Park,  IL,  1979,  20  minutes. 

16  mm  film  which  explores  sex  bias  and  stereotyping  in  school  setting,  the  uninten- 
tional attitudes  that  limit  students'  career  options.  For  use  in  teacher  in-service. 

V  12.     Working  Equal,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  OH,    1980.  Video  tape,  color,   7 

minutes.  Film  explores  the  changing  work  patterns  of  men  and  women  and  shows  men 
and  women  in  nontraditional  jobs. 

S/T  1  3.  Employment  Opportunities  for  Men  and  Women  in  Nontraditional  Work  Roles,  Alter- 
native Learning  Center,  Great  Falls,  MT,  1  979.  Slide/tape  presentation  showing  chang- 
ing work  patterns  of  men  and  women  in  and  around  Great  Falls.  Resource  booklet  in- 
cludes summary  of  information  from  each  job  site  visited:  salary  range,  working  condi- 
tions, qualifications,  high  school  preparatory  courses. 

S/T  14.  Try  It,  You'll  Like  It,  A  Students'  Introduction  to  Nonsexist  Vocational  Education,  Mat- 
thews and  McCune,  Resource  Center  on  Sex  Roles  in  Education,  National  Foundation 
for  the  Improvement  of  Education,  Washington,  D.C.  Student  activities  for  exploring  in- 
dividual interests,  abilities,  needs;  exploring  nontraditional  careers,  evaluating  occupa- 
tions; evaluating  work  outside  the  home  and  inside  the  home;  exploring  vocational 
education  options;  considering  legal  rights. 

A  15.     Vocational  Education  Sex  Equity  Strategies,  The  National  Center  for  Research  in  Voca- 

I  tional  Education,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  OH,  1978.  Strategies  for  creating 

an  awareness  of  sex  fairness  in  vocational  education;  recruiting  and  retaining  students 
in  nontraditional  classes;  interacting  with  community;  workshop  design;  and  evalua- 
tion criteria  for  use  of  sex  fair  texts. 

A  16.    Expanding  Adolescent  Role  Expectations,  Community  Service  Education  Department, 

I  New  Yrok  State  College  of  Human  Ecology,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  NY,  1  978.  In- 

formation, classroom  activities,  resources  for  vocational  education;  covers  how 
stereotyping  affects  teachers  and  students,  how  vocational  education  materials  can  in- 
fluence role  expectations,  classroom  activities,  list  of  resources. 

S/T  1  7.  Who  is  the  Homemaker?,  Angie  Parsons,  Home  Economics  Department,  Montana  State 
University,  Bozeman.  Slide/tape  presentation  to  create  an  awareness  of  who  is  a 
homemaker.  Household  Task  Opinionnaire  included  may  be  used  as  a  classroom  activi- 
ty. 

FS  1  8.    Masculinity,  Schlost  Productions,  Inc.,  Prentice  Hall  Company,  1  50  White  Plains  Road, 

Tarrytown,  NY  10591,  1974.  Four  filmstrip/tape  or  record  series  presents  men's 
roles,  myths  and  traditional  stereotypes,  new  options  and  directions  now  open  to  men, 
masculinity /femininity. 

A  19.    Exploring    Contemporary    Male/Female    Roles,    Carney    and    McMahon,    University 

I  Associates,  7596  Eads  Avenue,  LaJolla,  CA  92037,  1  977.  Facilitator's  guide  with  ar- 

ticles, group  activities,  and  exercises  for  exploring  male/female  roles. 

A  20.    Pioneering  Programs  in  Sex  Equity:  A   Teacher's  Guide,  Smith  and  Farris,  American 

I  Vocational  Association  Inc.,  2020  N.  14th,  Arlington,  VA  22201,  1980.  Sex  equity 

information,  articles,  classroom  activities  to  integrate  into  regular  classroom  teaching 

units. 
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21.  The  Whole  Person  Book:  Toward  Self-Discovery  and  Life  Options,  Liggett,  Romero, 
Schmeling,  counselors,  Expanding  Career  Options  Project,  Nebraska  Commission  on 
the  Status  of  Women,  Lincoln,  NE,  a  Women's  Educational  Equity  Act  Projects,  1  979. 
A  guide  for  counselors/teachers  to  use  with  students  for  self-exploration,  decision- 
making, life  planning.  Distributed  by  Education  Development  Center,  55  Chapel  St., 
Newton,  MA  02160. 

22.  More  extensive  resource  list  available  upon  request. 


*Best  resource  for  helping  advisory  committees  to  understand  the  concept  of  Sex  Equity  in  Voca- 
tional Education. 
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